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An exclusive use of the first method might fairly be
objected to as clumsy, of the second, as irritating, of the
third, as unscientific. If we consider not any one writer
on economics but the whole mass of economic writing, we
can trace the growth of a method that is not strictly any one
of these, but a blend of them, distinctive enough to be
described as a separate method.

This fourth method begins by accepting the terms of
common speech, and in their ordinary sense. When inquiry
has revealed the existence of more than one thing under the
same name, or some other confusion in the labelling of things
that becomes a barrier to the exchange of ideas about them,
a search is made into the essential features of the things
that are described by the term. Some word or phrase can
then be attached to the term, to signify that it implies the
existence of these essential features. Thus, when the exact
nature of rent has been traced, it is possible to speak of
" economic rent/' " true rent/' " rent proper/' " rent in the
strict sense of the term," to distinguish the exacter from the
looser and more general use.

A further development occurs when the essential marks
are known and readily recognised by all probable readers
or listeners, so that the word " rent/' without any qualifying
phrase, may be used to signify only what economists have
come to recognise as rent. A last stage is possible, where a
wide diffusion of exact knowledge makes it possible for any
writer or speaker to assume that wherever he says " rent "
he will be understood to mean what economists now mean.

How different this method is from the practice of other
branches of scientific research may be illustrated by con-
sidering what has happened in another case where a popular
and loosely-used term had to be dealt with. Let us take
the word " buttercup," a term popularly applied to at
least five different flowers. Botanists have not searched
for the characteristic essentials of the buttercup, nor have
they tried to distinguish between buttercups proper and
buttercups in the wider sense. The average Englishman
recognises a buttercup by its golden-yellow colour, its glossy
petals, its cup-like shape; sometimes also by its indented